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and thereafter became a recognized figure m
the Irish literary renaissance. Of nationalistic
sympathies, he was editor of the Irish Home-
stead from 1906 to 1923, when it amalgamated
with the Irish Statesman, and as editor of the
latter from 1923 to 1930, he aimed at express-
in* balanced Irish opinion of the 1920's. His
writings include books on economics, The
Candle of Vision (1918), which is an expression
of his religious philosophy, books of essays,
as The Interpreters (1922) and The Avatars
(1933), many volumes of verse, all expressing
his mysticism, among them The Divine Vision
(1903), Midsummer Eve (1928), and The
House of the Titans (1931), and a play,
Deirdre (1907). See Memoir by John
Eglinton (1937).

(6)  Henry.   See (11).

(7) Henry  Norris   (1877-1957),   American
astronomer, was born at Oyster Bay, N.Y.,
was educated at Princeton and Cambridge,
and   became   professor   of   Astronomy   at
Princeton in 1911.   He developed a theory of
stellar evolution, from dwarf to giant stars,
which has now been superseded.

(8)    Jack,    properly    John    (1795-1883),
English  ' sporting  parson %  born  at  Dart-
mouth, and educated at Oxford, was perpetual
curate of Swymbridge near Barnstaple 1832-
1880, and withal master of foxhounds and
sportsman   generally.     A   breed   of terrier
found in the West Country was named after
him.   See Memoir (new ed. 1883).

(9)   John   (1745-1806),   English   portrait-
painter and Methodist enthusiast, was born
at Guildford, and elected R.A. in 1788.   See
Life by Williamson (1894).

(10)    John     Scott     (1808-82),     Scottish
engineer, inventor of the * wave-system ' of
shipbuilding, was born near Glasgow, and
died at Ventnor.

(11)  William Clark (1844-1911), born in
New York, was son of the vocalist Henry
Russell (1812-1900), who, born at Sheerness,
was composer of ' Cheer, Boys, Cheer ', * A
Life on the Ocean Wave ' and other popular
songs.   Clark Russell served an apprentice-
ship at sea, and from 1874 devoted himself to
writing a long succession of sea stories.   See
also RONALD.

(12)   Sir   William   Howard   (1821-1907),
British   special   correspondent,   born   near
Tallaght, County Dublin, joined The Times in
1843, and was called to the bar in 1850.   From
the Crimea he wrote those famous letters
(published in book-form 1856) which opened
the eyes of Englishmen to the sufferings of
the soldiers during the winter of 1854-55.   He
next  witnessed   the   events   of the   Indian
Mutiny.   He established the Army and Navy
Gazette in 1860;  and in 1861 the Civil War
drew him to America, which he soon made
too hot for him by a candid account of the
Federal defeat at Bull Run.   He accompanied
the Austrians during the war with Prussia
(1866), and the Prussians during the war with
France  (1870-71);    visited  Egypt  and  the
East  (1874)   and   India  (1877)   as   private
secretary to the Prince of Wales;   and went
with Wolseley to South Africa in 1879.   He
was knighted in 1895.   Among his books are
a novel, The Adventures of Dr Brady (1868);
Hesperothen  (1882),  and  A   Visit  to   Chile

(1890). See R. Furneaux, The First War
Correspondent (1945).
RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, Charles Russell,
1st Baron (1832-1900), British lawyer, born at
Newry, studied at Trinity College, Dublin,
was called to the English bar in 1859. He
became a Q.C. (1872), a Liberal M.P. (1880),
attorney-general (1886, 1892-94), a knisht
(1886), lord chief-justice (1894), and a iffc-
peer. A supporter of Irish home rule, he was
leading counsel for Parnell in the tribunal of
1888-89. See Life by O'Brien (1901).
RUTEBEUF (c. 1230-86), French trouvere,
Champenois in origin but Parisian by
adoption, was author of the semi-liturgical
drama Miracle de Theophile (c. 1260, a proto-
type of the Faust story), the Dit de VHerberie,
a monologue by a quack doctor, full of comic
charlatanesque rhetoric, and also several
typical fabliaux. See studies by Cledat (1891)
and Leo (1922).
RUTHERFORD,   WTH'-,   (1)   Alison.      Sec
COCKBURN (2).
(2)  Daniel (1749-1819), Scottish physician
and   botanist,   step-brother   of   Sir   Walter
Scott's mother, was born in Edinburgh, where
he became professor of Botany in 1786.   In
1772   he   published   his   discovery   of   the
distinction between ' noxious air ' (nitrogen)
and carbon dioxide.
(3) Ernest Rutherford, 1st Baron Rutherford
of Nelson  (1871-1937),  New  Zealand-born
British physicist, one of the greatest pioneers
of sub-atomic physics, was born August 30 at
Spring Grove (later Brightwater) near Nelson,
New Zealand, the fourth of twelve children
of a wheelwright and flax-miller.    Educated
at Jocal state schools, he won scholarships to
Nelson   College   and   Canterbury   College,
Christchurch, and because of general degree
requirements did not embark on university
level physics until he was over twenty.    His
first research projects were on magnetization
of iron by high-frequency discharges (1894)
and magnetic viscosity (1896).    In 1895 he
was one of the first Commonwealth post-
Eraduates to be admitted to the Cavendish
aboratory and Trinity College, Cambridge,
on an 1851 Exhibition scholarship. There
he made the first successful wireless trans-
missions over two miles. Under the brilliant
direction of J. J. Thomson (q.v.)? Rutherford
discovered the three types of uranium
radiations, alpha, beta and gamma. In 1898
he became professor of Physics at McGill
university, Canada, where, with Soddy, he
formulated the theory of atomic disintegra-
tion to account for the tremendous heat
energy radiated by uranium. One atom out
of millions explodes at random producing
alpha and beta particles or a gamma ray
and leaving a different atomic structure
as residue. This overthrew the classical
law of conservation of matter and made the
alchemist's dream, transmutation of the
elements, a practical, if not economic, possi-
bility. In 1907 he became professor at
Manchester and there established that alpha
particles were doubly ionized helium ions by
counting the number given off with a Geiger
counter. This led to a revolutionary concep-
tion of the atom as a miniature universe in
which the mass is concentrated in the nucleus